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A GREAT ART MUSEUM'S POLICY' AND ITS 

DEFICIENCIES 

Of great interest to students of the history of art is the outline of 
the future policy of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, here 
reproduced in part from its thirty-fifth annual report. 

The collections of the museum have not been systematically 
developed under any comprehensive plan. In some departments it 
is lamentably deficient; in others, perhaps abnormally extended; in 
many, inadequately represented. This condition is quite as apparent 
to the trustees as to the artist public. Nor does it result from any 
volition on their part. It is the inevitable consequence of having 
had to rely in the past for our expansion upon gifts, and of having 
had no means of our own with which to enlarge our collections in 
those directions which gifts did not supply. 

Those who may now be disposed to cavil should put themselves 
in the position of its founders, and test their wisdom in accepting 
gifts by the situation which then confronted them. Nor did these 
founders have any alternative of choice in what they should accept. 
It was to take what was offered, or nothing. Those who now in fair- 
ness look at our collections from this viewpoint will wonder, not at 
what is lacking, but at what has been accomplished under such con- 
ditions during the brief span of a single generation. 

The present situation is different. Our museum has already taken 
a place among the great storehouses of art in the civilized world. 
Any works of art are honored by a place in its halls. We have 
resources, inadequate to be sure, but still considerable, with which 
to enlarge our collections. We have been at liberty in recent years 
to exercise more careful discrimination in accepting gifts, and we may 
now rigorously exclude all which do not attain to acknowledged 
standards. 

In doing so it will be the. aim of the trustees not merely to 
assemble beautiful objects and display them harmoniously, still less 
to amass a collection of unrelated curios, but to group together the 
masterpieces of different countries and times in such relation and 
sequence as to illustrate the history of art in the broadest sense, to 
make plain its teaching, and to inspire and direct its development. 

Equally interesting is the frank confession of weakness on the part of 
the trustees, and the means by which they see fit to supply deficiencies. 
The trustees have greatly at heart the formation of a complete his- 
torical collection of American art. In this matter they appeal con- 
fidently to the patriotism of owners of fine American canvases, 
believing that here is a case in which the museum is peculiarly 
justified in soliciting gifts. To this end a list of desiderata has been 
prepared, arranged under three heads, * namely : 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



Early American painters boin prior to 1825, who are not repre- 
sented in the museum collection: John Smybert, Jonathan B. Black- 
burn, John Singleton Copley, R. Earle, Joseph Wright, Robert 
Fulton, William Dunlap, E. G. Malbone, Francis Alexander, John 
Wesley Jarvis, Thomas Sully, Bass Otis, James Frothingham, S. F. 
B. Morse, Chester Harding, William S. Jewett, John Naegel, George 
Catlin (Indian painter), N. Joscelyn, Robert W. Weir, Mrs. F. R. 
Spencer (Mr. Spencer is represented), John Gadsby Chapman, Jerome 
Thompson, Joseph Ames, Peter F. Rothermel, Thomas Le Clear, 
Richard M. Staigg, Richard Caton Woodville, T. Buchanan Read, 
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F. O. C. Darley, Sanford R. Gifford A Thomas Hicks, Paul Weber, 
William M. Hunt, Mrs. Jane M. Hunt, and Christian Schussele. 

Early American painters born prior to 1825, represented in the 
collections, but not adequately represented: Gilbert Stuart, Colonel 
John Trumbull, Rembrandt Peale, Washington Allston, William Page, 
John Frederick Kensett, George A. Baker, Jasper Francis Cropsey. 

Deceased American painters born since 1825, either not repre- 
sented or inadequately represented: J. Beaufain Irving (none), 
Frederic E. Church (one picture, "The ^Egean Sea"), Jervis McEntee 
(none), James McDougal Hart (none), J. O. Eaton (none), Edward 
Moran (none), George Cochran Lambdin (none), William O. Stone 
(none), Alexander H. Wyant (one), Homer D. Martin (two), Theo- 
dore Robinson (none), Archibald Robinson (miniaturist, none). 

Abridged from Official Report. 



